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AJramatic Sketches. 


Mr. YATES, 
(With a Portrait.) 


Mr. Yates, during the short period 
he has been upon the London boards, 
has had the fortune to engross a 
Jarger share of public attention than 
often falls to the lot of so young a 
performer; this may be received as 
a pretty fair assurance that he pos- 
sesses talent of some kind ; and when 
it is remembered that he has played 
with credit in tragedy, comedy, farce 
and interlude, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that his talent is of no despi- 
cable description. Nevertheless, 
various as his performances have 
been, and versatile as his powers evi- 
dently are, we do not feel ourselves 
qualified to decide in which line of 
acting he excels, or whether he be 
destined to attain to particular emi- 
nence in any. “Like a French 
falconer, he flies at all he meets ;” and 
{here appears to be great reason to 
apprebend that by thus trifling with 
his powers, he may become passable 
in everything, but great in nothing. 
If he look to retain a conspicuous 


station on the London boards, the © 


system of last season must be entirely 
discarded. Instead of frittering 
away his time in giving ephemeral 
popularity to trumpery interludes, in 
which the most able acting can pro- 
cure for a performer no solid or 
lasting fame, Jet him by a vigorous 
and steady application of his atten- 
tion to one great object, lay the foun- 
dation of a permanent and honour- 
able renown. We run once a year 
to see Kean in farce, for the mere 
Vol. IIT. 


novelty of the thing; but it is 
scarcely questionable, that if, in 
addition to his tragic performances, 
he had attempted to share the palm 
of excellence with Munden and 
Fawcett, he would merely have at- 
tained to mediocrity in either walk, 
instead of shining in one with un- 
rivalled splendour. There has been 
but one Garrick, master alike of 
smiles and tears; nor do we by any 
means think Mr. Yates is destined to 
become the second. 

If Mr. Yates be the man of sense 
we hope and believe he is, be will 
feel that in thus freely expressing our 
opinion of his proceedings, we can- 
not possibly have any object in view 
but his own advantage. Let him 
reflect seriously upon his past pro- 
gress, and he will perveive that though 
the loudest applause has probably 
attended upon his mimical efforts in 
* Cozening,”’ &e. it is impossible 
that any lasting reputation can be 
grounded upon such unstable 
foundation. People will soon be- 
come heartily sick of these imitative 
displays, now that they are presented 
to them at every theatre; and, in 
fact, the frequent repetitions of 
* Cozening” had become intolerably 
tiresome. Moreover, Mr. Yates and 
his followers appears to us to have 
fallen into a grand mistake in the 
tedious length to which they have 
spun out their imitations ; which, 
like an epigram, should be short and 
smart, instead of being extended 
through whole scenes, or speeches ol 
fifty lines. When the looks, gesture, 
and voice of a performer are as- 
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sumed for half an hour together, 
though at the outset we laugh, we 
soon begin to yawn, and find it ex- 
cessively tedious. Mr. Yates has 
erred greatly in this respect. To 
say nothing of “ Cozening,” we may 
instance his Dick, in which he fol- 
lowed Young as Cassius throughout 
the whole of the long speech ad- 
dressed to Brutus, in the first act of 
“ Julius Cesar.’ This was bad 
enough; yet far exceeded by the 
preceding Interlude, where he gave 
a copy of Mathews, both in matter 
and manner, In a great part of bis 
Mail-Coach Adventures.” To us 
it was quite exhausting. “ We hate 
e’en Mathews thus at second-hand ;” 
and entreat Mr. Yates to bear in 
mind that though a sprinkling of salt 
is very well, a mouthiul of it is the 
very devil. Mathews having been 
alluded to, we seize upon the oppor- 
tunity of recording our protest 
against the unfeeling manner in 
which the eflect of a misfortune ex- 
perienced by that gentleman, is 
dragged forward and exposed to 
ridicule by Mr. Yates. Although 
Mathews himself may perhaps care 
little about “ the deep damnation of 
his taking off,” yet, it is scarcely 
possible that the feelings of some of 
his connections should not have been 
deeply wounded by this vulgar cari- 
cature. Itis at all events a most 
indefensible breach of common de- 
cency, and but little creditable to 
the managers of the theatre in which 
it was exhibited, and with whem the 
idea of the thing probably origi- 
nated. 

Having spoken frecly of what we 
deem objectionable in Mr. Yates’s 
progress upon the Stage, we turn 
with pleasure to the more agreeable 
part of our task,—the consideration 
of his merits. He has unquestion- 
ably very great talents for the occu- 
pation he has chosen ; and here we 
repeat an opinion which we have 
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before expressed, that those talents 
will be found most effective in Come- 
dy. This idea we ground Upon an 
attentive consideration of his various 
perforniances, but particularly upon 
that of Casca. We here displayed 
the strongest turn for dry humour 
and ludicrous sarcasm; and gave an 
importance to the character far be- 
yond anything it ever attained to in the 
hands of others we have seen attempt 
it. To argue a man’s excellence in 
Comedy, from his acting in a Trage- 
dy, may seem to be somewhat of an 
incongruity; but the character of 
Casca has nothing tragic about it; 
and the ideas his performance of jt 
awakened in our minds, have been 
strengthened by subsequent obserya- 
tion; though, as we owed at the 
outset, we do not deem ourselves 
qualified, from aught we have 
hitherto seen, to form anything like 
a decisive opinion of his character 
as an actor. 

As to Mr. Yates’s serious attempts, 
we confess we think less highly of 
them. His Gloster in “ Jane 
Shore,” was but an inefficient as- 
sumption of character, and evidently 
after the manner of Kean. The 
style of this great tragedian was 
still more closely copied in his per- 
formance of the monstrous abortion 
he sustained in “ Fredolfo;” nor 
can his Iago be ranked as an origi- 
nal or vigorous conception of the 
character. His Shylock we spoke ef 
last month. We shall be happy to 
see him shew the fallacy of our 
ideas, by some future and more 
successful performance ; but at pre- 
sent we are by no means very san- 
guine in our expectations of his 
arriving at any great eminence as a 
tragedian. It is, however, but fair 
to add, that a critical friend at 
Edinburgh who has had more fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing him, 
and is very competent to form @ 
sound opinion, predicts that he will 
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arrive at the highest honours. 
alone can decide the question. 


Time 


Mrs. SIDDONS. 


(Continued Jrom p. 227.) 


The neglect and insult which drove 
Mrs. Siddons from the metropolis, 
though apparently destructive of all 
her hopes, proved eventually the 
means of establishing her in a situa- 
tion of profit and distinction far be- 
yond anything she could, even in her 
most sanguine moments, have flatter- 
ed herself with arriving at. 
reflections on the road to Bath, were 
not perhaps of the most inspiriting 
nature; but, her reception in that 
city was well calculated to dispel all 
her apprehensions, and encourage 
her once more to look forward to 
fame and fortune. Having here pos- 
session of all the leading characters, 
She had full room for the exercise of 
her powers; her merit was at once 
felt and acknowledged ; and she be- 
came the subject of admiration with 
every play-goer in the West of 
England. The metropolis also was 
filled with reports of her exccilence ; 
and parties of amateurs were fre- 
quently formed, who travelled thence 
to Bath, on purpose to sce her. 


In her new situation she remained 
for some years ; and it may be pre- 
sumed that nothing bat the claims of 
an increasing family, now amounting 
to three children, would have induced 
her to quit it: once more to encounter 
the malicious attacks which envy and 
rivalry are constantly directing against 
the aspirant after honvurs on the 
London Stage; and which she had 
already experienced in so distressing 
a degree. At Bath, she was most 
comfortably situated. Universally 
admired by the inhabitants, and piaced 
far beyond the reach of competition 
by any of her colleagues, it might 
have been expected that she would 


have participated in Satan’s senti- 
ment, and have deemed it “ better 
to reign in Bath serve in 
London. It is said that during her 
residence in that city, she derived 
great benetit from the advice aud in- 
struction of Mr. Pratt, then a book- 
seller there: nor did she fail to attract 
the regard of many of the nobility, 
amongst whoin, the late Duchess of 
Devonshire particularly distinguished 
her by her notice and patronage. 
Mr. Whalley, the dramatist, also was 
one of her most ardent admirers ; 
and, through bis intervention, she, 
in 1752, received the offer of an 
engagement at Drury Lane, witha 
salary of £10 per week. 

Previous to her quitting a place in 
Which she had met with so much 
kindness, she recited the following 
Address, written’ by lerself; which 
did honour at least to ber heart: and 
being the jirst attempt of a female, 
was certainly, as Mr. Stiandy’s maid 
would have said, “as well as could 
be expected :”— 

Have TE not rais’d some expectation 
here ?— 
Wrote by herself!—What! Authoress 
and Play’r? 
‘True, we have heard her (thus I 
gness you'd say,) 
‘ Wilh decency recite another’s lay ; 
‘ Rat, never heard, nor ever could 
we dream, 
Herself had sipp’d the Heliconian 
stream.’ 
Perhaps you farther said, (excuse 
me, pray, 
For thus supposing, all that you might 
say,) 
© What will she treat of ip this same 
Address? 
‘ Ts it to shew ber learning? ean you 
guess 
Herelet me answer, No'—Far diffrent 
views 
Possess’d my soul, and fir’d my virgin 
muse : 
Twas honest gratitude, at whose re- 
quest, 
Sham’d be the heart that will not d> 
iis best! 
The time draws near, when I must 
bid adieu 
To this delightful spot;—nay, e’en to 
you. 
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To you, whose fosVring kindness rear’d 
my name, 

O’erlook’d my faults, but magnified 
my fame. 

How shall L bear the parting? Well I 
know 

Anticipation here is daily woe. 

Oh! should kind Fortune, where I 
next am thrown, 

Bestow but balf the candour you have 
shewn ; 

Envy, o’ercome, will hurl her point- 
less dart, 

And critic gall be shed without its 
smart. 

The num’rous doubts and fears I 
entertain 

Be idle all, as all possess’d in vain. 

But, to my promise:—if 1 tbus am 
bless’d,— 

In friendship link’d, beyond my worth, 
caress’d; 

Since I’m secure in my employer’said, 

Who meets my wishes ere they scarce 
are made ; 

Why do you quit (you'll say) such 
certain gain, 

To trust caprice, and its vexatious 
train? 

What can compensate for the risks 
you run? 

And what your reasons?—Surely you 
have none.— 

To argue here, would be your time’s 
abuse ; 


My word [ keep, my reasons I pro- 
duce. 


( Here her three children were 
brought forward. ) 


These are the moles that heave me 
from your side, 

Where I was rooted, where I could 
have died! 

Stand forth, ye elves, and plead your 
mother’s cause, 

Ye little magnets, whose strong in- 
fluence draws 


Me from a point, where ev’ry gentle 


breeze 

Wafted my bark to happiness and 
ease ; 

Sends me, advent’rous, on a larger 
main, 

In hopes that you may profit by my 
gain! 

Have I been hasty? Am I then to 
blame? 

Answer, all ye who own a parent’s 
name !— 


Thus have [ tir’d you with an un- 
taught Muse, 

Who for a favour still most humbly 
sues— 


That you for classic learning will re- 
ceive 


My soul’s best wishes, which I freely 
give ;— 


For polish’d periods, rou 
touch’d with art, nd, and 
The fervent off 


’rings of m 
heart.” Y grateful 

She made her appearance in Lon- 
don on the LOth of October 1782, as 
Isabella, in “ The Fatal Marriage,” 
and was received with the most un- 
bounced applause. On this occasion 
her sou Henry, then eight years of 
age, played the Child; and the fine 
print, representing the mother and 
her boy, is doubtless familiar to most 
of our readers. Her attraction con- 
tinued undiminished throughout the 
season ; and proved so_ profitable to 
the concern, tbat the managers not 
only increased her salary, but gave 
her an extra benetit before Christmas, 
when she appeared as Belvidera, to 
one of the most splendid audiences 
that ever graced a theatre. Her re- 
ceipts on this occasion were very 
great ; as the pit was converted into 
boxes ; and many persons who took 
tickets, made her handsome presents 
in return, far exceeding their nomi- 
nal value. Amongst the Barristers, 
with whom she was a _ particular 
favourite, a subscription was com- 
menced by Counsellors Piggot and 
Fielding, and one hundred guineas 
collected ; which sum was forwarded 
to her by Piggot, with a letter ex- 
pressive of the gratification that ber 
performances had imparted to the 
subscribers. Mrs. Siddons’s reply 
is here inserted :— 

““ Sir, I cannot suppress my desire 
of wishing you to take upon yourself 
the charge of making my most grate- 
ful acknowledgments to those gentle- 
men who have done me the honour to 
distinguish my poor abilities in so 
elegant a manner. Believe me, Sir, 
my heart is too full, and my pen too 
feeble, to enable me to say what would 
become me, on this most shining 
circumstance of my whole life. The 
gentlemen ofthe Bar have given me @ 
consequence I never felt before; and 
I have just reason to fear the effects 
of the approbation of so eminent @ 
body. But, in all things I will do my 


best to merit the most honourable dis- 
tinction which my generous patrons 
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have thought proper lo shew me; and 
to prove myself not insensible of the 
value of their countenance and pro- 
tection, I have the honour to be, 


with great 


Sir, your most obliged and obedient 
servant, 


261 
respect and gratitude, 


SARAH SIDDONS.’’ 
December 1782. 


Historp of the Theatres. 


Cup. 18. Farther description of the 
King’s Theatre. 


The exterior of this house, not 
having been completed according to 
the original design, presented for 
many years a very shabby appearance. 
The principal or eastern front, iu 
the Haymarket, was composed, in a 
piebald manner, partly of brick and 
partly of stone, as shewn in the View 
given at p. 195 of this volume; and 
the general aspect of the building 
was altogether unworthy of the me- 
tropolis, and of those by whom the 
establishment is supported. This 
objection has lately been altogether 
removed. In 1816, a handsome 
colonnade, supported by cast-iron 


pillars, was erected at the southern 
end, in Pall Mall; and has lately 
been continued completely round the 
building, which is now nearly isolated. 
This improvement was commenced in 
Sept. 1818; in addition to which, the 
whole of the building was faced with 
Parker’s cement, and has a very im- 
posing appearance; though the yel- 
low hue of the composition strongly 
reminds the spectator of the clay- 
walls of acottage. It is much to be 
lamented that the funds appropriated 
to the purpose were not sufficiently 
extensive to allow of the building 
being faced with stone. The an- 
nexed is the only correct view of the 
structure in its present state, that 
has hitherto appeared. 


= 
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It will be remarked that the im- 
provements have not yet been quite 
completed. A vacant space is left 
for the reception of emblematic re- 
lievos, after the manner of those at 
Covent-Garden Theatre; and we 
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hope the design will speedily be put 
into execution ; because, experience 
has shewn but too clearly, that if not 
done when the business is first in 
hand, such things are generally neg- 
lected altogether.—The whole of the 
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exterior is illuminated by gas ; and a 
line of shops has been built under 
the colonnade, the greater part of 
which are already occupied by 
dealers in light and fancy articles. 
Previous to the commencement of the 
late season, the interior was re-cm- 
bellished ; but, as the particulars 
were given by us on the opening of 
the house, it is needless to recapitulate 
them. We must, however, observe 
that the decorations are more gaudy 
than elegant ; and the fronts of the 
top boxes and gallery slips are most 
vilely smeared with a composition 
exactly the colour of brick-dust. 
The ceiling was repainted in 1817 ; 
and though the present designs are 
less disgraceful to the house than the 
daub which they replaced, there is 
still little to commend. Amongst 
other curiosities displayed, is an old 
gentleman, whose great toes occupy 
the situations which in most other 
people’s feet are allotted to the little 
ones. 

The house is fifty-five feet high 
from the Pit to the ceiling, and con- 
tains four tiers, each consisting of 
forty-three Boxes. Besides which, 
there are fifteen Boxes on each side 
of the Gallery; and, above these, 
four on either side of the house, 
between the Gallery and the Gallery 
Slips: total 210. Each of them is 
calculated to contain six persons ; 
but, by their being separated from 
one another by partitions, there are 
few in which it is possible for any 
but those who sit in front, to obtain 
a good view of the stage. ‘The Pit 
has twenty-one rows of benches, and 
will hold upwards of 800 persons : 
the Gallery, which contains seven- 
teen rows of benches, is calculated to 
receive about 1000. The house is 
sixty-six feet deep, from the Orches- 
tra to the centre of the front Boxes ; 
wud sixty-five in breadth, from box 
to Lox. The Stage is sixty feet in 
depth, from the Grehestra to the 


back ; forty-six in breadth, from box 
to box; and eighty from wall to 
wall. The Lobbies, &e. are propor- 


tionably spacious; and the King’s 
Concert-Room is a most noble apart- 
ment, ninety-six fect long, forty-six 
feet broad, and thirty-five feet high, 
It is, however, seldom used, except 
for beneflt concerts, and occasional 
performances unconnected with those 
of the Theatre. 


The Season, which consists of 
sixty nights, generally commences in 
January ; and the house is open, on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, till August. 
On the former evening, the enter- 
tainments are protracted Ull one 
o’clock, and sometimes still Jater ; 
but, on Saturdays, the curtain falls 
precisely at twelve o’clock, although 
the Ballet be not half-finished. This 
arrangement, which was commenced 
in 1805, at first gave rise to a serious 
riol, the particulars of which were 
thus given in a paper of the period: 


* A riot, unprecedented since that 
about The Chinese Festival, in 
Garrick’s time, took place atthe King’s 
Theatre, on Saturday eveniug, June 
the 15th. Our readers will recollect 
thal an intimation was some time ago 
given to the directors of the Opera, 
by the Bishop of London, that if the 
entertainments were not regularly 
closed before midnight, prosecutions 
would be commenced against them. 
Desirous of complying with this re- 
ligious mandate, the ‘dire¢tors have 
ever since abridged the performances 
on Saturday evenings ; and hast Satur- 
day, instead of the very long ballet of 
Ossian, they substituted Paul ‘et 
Virginie,’ between the tirst and second 
aet of the Opera, and gave otily the 
second act of © Ossian,’ at the close. 
The result of this arrangement was, 
the curtain dropt at half-past eleven. 
The spectators seemed disappointed, 
and a loud call was made for the 
Ballét to goon. 'The-band in‘the Or- 
chestra closed their books, and were 
quitting their seats, when one of their 
books was seized by a young gentle- 
man, and flung on the stage. This 
appeared to be the signal for action. 
A number of persons erowded on the 
stage. The book was flung back into 
the Pit, and the manager was called 
for. Unluckily Mr. Gould was not 
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in the house, but Mr. Kelly came 
forward lo endeavour to explain, and 
respectfully to state, that they could 
only bow with submission to the in- 
junctions that had been given them. 
But he was not heard. The audience 
called for the Bishops who had given 
the orders; and Mr. Kelly was struck 
a very violent blow. He defended him- 
self; and was with difliculty rescued 
by some gentlemen who interfered in 
his favour. The tumult now increased 
to an outrageous degree. Some at- 
tempted to tear up the benches in the 
Pit, which, however, were strong 
enough to resist their fury: others, on 
the stage, were employed in tearing 
down the side wings, Xc. in which act 
one of the flies came down with a 
dreadful crash, by which five or six of 
this party were severely hurt. Achair 
thrown from the Boxes at one of the 
chandeliers, was the signal for a gene- 
ral attack upon those luminaries. ‘The 
orchestra also was devoted to destruc. 
tion ; and the grand piano-forte, which 
cost one hundred guineas, was quickly 
crushed to atoms, together with every 
musical instrument these Thracians 
could meet with: the poor devotees 
of Orpheus themselves with great dif- 
ficulty avoiding the same fate. The 
curtain was next torn to pieces, anda 
beautiful transparent scene, valued at 
£500. The Guards were called in, 
but observing noblemen, and even 
oflicers of distinction engaged in this 
Vandalic affair, they refused to take 
an active part against them; and the 
work of destruction was continued 
with the greatest activity: the ladies, 
in the mean while, giving every en- 
couragement by their smiles, and even 
assistance. The pannels of the Boxes 
were broken, the chairs thrown into 
the Pit, and the coverings of the seats 
cut up, and tornto pieces. In short, 
the house became one scene of ruin. 
It was now half-past two o’clock, 
when, from the darkness caused by 


the destruction of the chandeliers, of 


which only five remained unbroken, 


and the want of farther objects of 


vengeance, the fury of the assailants 
ceased. The damage done has been 
differently estimated, but some assert 
that it amounts to £5,000.” 

The behaviour of the manager 
under these circumstances was of the 
most conciliating description. Every 
workman that could be procured, 
was immediately sent into the theatre, 
to repair it; and, by great exer- 
lions, the house was opened as usual 
on the following Tuesday. It is to 


be hoped that the actors in this dis- 
graceful scene of destruction pos- 
sessed sufficient generosity and sense 
of justice to remunerate the manager 
in some degree for the expenses 
caused by their frolic. A tumult of 
a similar nature, though not earried 
to so great an extent, took place on 
the Ist. of May, 1813, in consequence 
of a disappointment caused by the 
non-performance of Catalani. Pre- 
vious to this, spectators were allowed 
to walk from the Pit and Boxes 
behind the scenes during the per- 
formance ; a privilege which, upon 
this fresh outrage, was at once abo- 
lished. Such a regulation has cer- 
tainly increased the decorum and 
regularity of the entertainments; but 
it has deprived the loungers of what 
was by many esteemed the greatest 
attraction of the Theatre. 

In 1816 the house was purchased 
by Mr. Waters, a part-proprietor, for 
£41,000, By an order of Chancery, 
however, it was resold in the same 
year, when it became finally the pro- 
perty of Mr. Waters, for £70,150. 
(Vide Vol. J. p. 198.) The Boxes in 
the two lower tiers let for about 300 
guineas per annum: those in the 
third tier for about 200 guineas: and 
those adjoining the Gallery, for 100. 
Nearly seventy of these, however, 
are private property, till the year 
1825. The money received for ad- 
mission to the Pit and Gallery has 
varied from eight to ten thousand 
pounds per season. Probably, in 
1817, when the memorable run of 
“ Il Don Giovanni” took place, it 
amounted to much more. ‘The ori- 
ginal tease of the premises was 
granted by the crown, for a period 
which expires in 1911; when the 
whole of the building, with its im- 
provements, will become the property 
of his majesty’s successors. 

*4* Since the 17th. Chapter of 
this History was published, we have 
found that Pennant, in his “ London,” 
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1791, p. 119, attributes the first erec- 
tion of the Opera House to Sir 
Christopher Wren. This is contrary 
to all received accounts, and parti- 


cularly to that of Cibber, who, in his 
“ Apology,” expressly mentions Van- 
brugh as the architect. 


MUeview of Books. 


An Essay on the Art of Acting; im 
Three Epistles. London. Pub- 
lished for the Author. 1819. 8vo, 


pp. 28. 


Very few of our writers of eminence 
have condescended to honour the art 
of acting with any portion of their 
serious consideration. It has for the 
most part been neglected altogether 
by the press; or treated of in a super- 
ficial manner by pert smatterers, and 
dullards unacquainted with the sub- 


ject. The author of the above work 


does not appear to be destined to pro- 
duce anything more worthy of admi- 
ration. The present publication, 
which forms but the first of the three 


Epistles he promises us, consists of 


about four hundred lines of very in- 
different poetry, from which all we 
gather is, the novel intelligence that 
figure alone will not qualify a man for 
the Stage; not even when accompa- 
nied by learning and judgment, when 
genius is absent; and that even when 
to the former advantages genius is 
superadded, it will avail nothing, if a 
good voice be wanting. The excel- 


lence of the poetry is much upon a 
par with the novelty of the facts it 
relates; and ifthe author have nothing 
better to bring forward in the two 
following Epistles which he announ- 
ces, the world will lose but little, 
should they never appear. The fol- 
lowing specimen of the versitication, 


is the most favourable we can find:— 


“Oh! say, ye guardians of the 


scroll of fame, 


Where truly dwells an honourable 


name ? 


Lives it alone within the palace-gate, 

The realms of pow’r, the precinets of 
the great? 

Can none possess thy essence, but who 
shine 

Bright with the badge of the illustri- 
ous line? 

Drawn me a man who, while the great 
ones sleep, 

Thro’ town and city loudly bawls 
“Sweep! Sweep!’ 

Truc to his word, in all his actions 
just, . 

He "aaa no pedigree of trophied 
dust, 

But, a he sinks into his lowly 
bed, 

Without a stone to mark his sooty 
head, 

Honour as much shall crown him as 
the peer 

Who spends thrice twenty thousand 
pounds a year.” 


p. 7. 


The author, it will be seen, affects 
the familar style; but let him beware 
lest “ too much familiarity should 
breed contempt.” By his own ac- 
count, he is now a youth; and if he 
will be advised, and refrain from pub- 
lishing for some years, he may then 
do himself more honour by the act. 
At any rate, experience will have 
taught him to discern the defects of 
such a couplet as the following:— 
“The charming man! Ye powers, 

what a face! 
“0 heav’ns, what a form! What 


winning grace!” 
p. 14, 


Art I. Poetical Rhapsodies. By J. 
B. Fisher, Comedian. London. 
Printed for the Author. 12mo. 
pp. 144,—7s. 


ArtII. A Poetical Olio. By Mrs- 
R. Beverly, Comedian ; Author 
of the Mirror, Modern Times, 
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&c. London. Printed for the 
Author. 1819. 8vo. pp. 24.—Is, 


From a perusal of his volume, we 
are inclined to believe that Mr. 
Fisher is a well-meaning man; though 
he certainly shines as little in the 
character of a poet, as he does in that 
of an actor. Addressing Genius, he 
says— 

*¢ Perhaps, in time, 
* (Oh, thought of rapture!) thou 
may’st visit me.” 

That this may possibly be the case, we 
do not venlure to deny; but, against 
its probability, the chances appear to 
be at least one hundred to one. We 
despair the more of living to behold 
such a prodigy, because it cannot be 
that Mr. Fisher’s failure has arisen 
from his making choice of a subject 
not adapted to his powers, since he 
appears to have tried his hand at 
everything; and roams “ from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe,” wiih 
remarkable versatility. At one time, 
he composes a Soliloquy on Death; 
and then descends to the composition 
of Lines on a Pinch of Snuff, a 
Corkscrew, a Tobacco-box, and a 
Pint of Porter. He is, moreover, 
strongly attached to skylarks, violets, 
and such-like rural things, the intro- 
duction of which forms a happy con- 
trast to the less poetical articles just 
alluded to. We quote a specimen of 
his pleasantry, because. it is short; 
though not very complimentary to 
Mrs. Fisher:— 


“<A Hint to Single Gentlemen. 


Search Europe all over, the women 
for prattle 
Were fam’d, since the forming of 
grandmother Eve; 
In Eden’s rich garden she first sprung 
the rattle, 
That Adam, her senior, so soon 
could deceive. 
The fondest will jabble, the mildest 
will squabble, ; 
’Bout dress, or intrigue, or insipid 
virtu; 
Vol. LI. 


But, their larum can’t tingle, to 
plague men that’s single, ; 
So, to marriage and discord I'd fain 
bid adieu. 


I’ve heard of a doctor, far-fam’d for 
his science, 


From learning proficient in magic’s 
dark school ; 


And he married, because he put fear 
at defiance, 


Expecting with charms that his 
wile he could rule. 


With studied invention, to stay all 
contention, 
He crown’d all her wishes with 
chaplets of gold ; 
But his magic was useless, and he had 
grown toothless, 
Ere he’d found out the secret for 
taming a scold.” 
p- 112. 


Mrs. Beverly, who we believe is 
not the Mrs. Beverly we have often 
spoken of in our remarks on the 
Regency Theatre, steals into the 
world in a far more modest way than 
her colleague, Mr. Fisher. He ap- 
pears in all the importance of a 
seven-shilling volume boards ; 
whilst the lady comes before us in 
the form of a pamphlet, price only 
one shilling. This is of itself sufli- 
cient to give her the preference in 
our estimation over Mr. Fisher ; 
whilst, with respect to inspiration, 
their claims appear to be pretty 
equal. We subjoin two samples of 
Mrs. Beverly’s talent: — 


Impromptu. 


Said poor merit, one day, 
To a fair lady gay, 


© Dearest madam, vouchsafe me relief.’ 


The fair dame, in reply, 
Said, ‘I vow may I die, 
But you bore me, as does a church 
briet.’ ” 
10. 


 Sisterly Affection, an Epigram. 


Two sisters, who years bad been 
parted, 
By accident met in the street ; 
Cries Betsy, ‘my dear sister Becky, 
How happy it is thus to meet ;— 
Dearest sister, since fortune so kind, 
Decreed that in town we should 
meet, 
I home with my Becky will go, 
And joyful partake of her treat— 
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With Rebecca IT surely will dine, 
In iown Dm arrived but to-day.’ 
Cries Rebecea, ‘ dear sister, excuse 
Not treating you love in this way— 
I’m happy downright for to see you, 
Believe me,—but now to my thinking, 
Relationship, all must allow, 
Consists not in eating and drinking? ” 
p. 33. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Continuation of Ayscough’s 
Index to the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” is announeed, in two volumes. 
It will be brought down to the end of 
1818. 

The publication of Moore’s Edi- 
tion of Sheridan’s Works is postponed 
for the present. 

Miss Stepbens, Miss Goodall, Miss 
Corri, Brabam, and Bellamy, are 
engaged for the Edinburgh Musical 
Festival, which commences October 
the 19th. 

Mr. Southey will soon publish a 
poem, in small 8vo. called “ The Fall 
of Paraquay.” 

Farren and Abbott have been per- 
forming at Edinburgh ; Knight at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and Yates, 
at Cheltenham. 

The following Advertisement ap- 
peared in the “ Times” of August 18. 
The lady does not seem to be at all 
aware of the state of the market, or 
she would never have gone to the 
expense of an advertisement :— 


‘¢ An authoress, in immediate want 
of a sum of money, and anxious to 
procure it without the delay attending 
representation, is desirous of disposing 
of one or two dramatic pieces, which, 
in the hands of a person acquainted 
with theatrical effect, are eapable of 
being rendered highly interesting, and 
producing ultimately greatadvantages. 
Address by letter, post paid, A. B. 
Brown’s Circulating Library, Mary- 
lcbone Street, Piccadilly.” 


On the 3rd. of August Miss Booth 
commenced an engagement at New- 
castle-under-Lyme, during the race- 
week, when she played Amanthis and 


Priscilla Tomboy. The “Stafford. 
shire Advertiser” terms her “ the most 
accomplished actress of the day!!»— 
A company of comedians, called 
Tannet and Doyne’s Company, have 
been performing for a few weeks in 
the Potteries; of whom it is said 
that “their merit far surpasses me- 
diocrity, and would not disgrace any 
Stage.” 

Young played Lear at Gloucester 
on the 2nd. of August. The Theatre 
is open every Monday, when the 
Cheltenham Company perform there. 
Crisp, of the Chester and Worcester 
Theatres, is the manager: he an- 
nounces a regular season at the end 
of the present year. 

It will scarcely be believed, yet it 
is most undoubtedly true, that the 
Editor of the “ British Review” has 
taken in a serious light the joke about 
his acceptance of a bribe, which oc- 
curs in “Don Juan.” We have 
seldom read anything more laughable 
than the solemn manner in which he 
enters upon a serious refutation of 
the charge 


‘* No misdemeanour, (says he) not 
even that of sending into the world 
obscene and blasphemous poetry, the 
product of ‘studious lewdness’ and 
* laboured impiety,’ appears to us in 
so detestable alight as the acceptance 
of a present by an editor of a review, 
as the condition of praising an au- 
thor!!! * ¥ We of course expect 
that Lord Byron will, with all gentle- 
manly haste, disclaim a work imputed 
to him, containing a calumny S80 
wholly the product of malignant 1n- 
vention.” 


Miss Macauley made her last ap- 
pearance for the season, on the 2nd. 
of August, at the Freemason’s Tavern. 
She concluded an Entertainment of 
Recitation and Singing, with a Pocti- 
cal Farewell Address. 

The Sudbury Theatre opened in 
May, under the management of 
Messrs. Fisher of the Norfolk and 
Suffolk Company ; and closed a suc- 
cessful scason ov the 26th of July. 
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Eldred’s company has met with no 
encouragement this year at Stow- 
market. 

The Rev. George Croby, A. M. 
has in the press “Specimens of the 
Living British Poets, with Biogra- 
phical Notices, and Critical Remarks.” 

Miss O'Neill terminated her Dub- 
lin engagement on the 13th of August, 
(which was the last night of the 
season,) when she played Jsabella 
and Maria to a crowded house. 
During ber stay in Ireland, numerous 
copies of verses have been addressed 


London 
KING’s THEATRE. 


A season of very moderate success 


was terminated here on the 4th of 


August, when the performances were 
the First Act of “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia,’ “T’Inganno Felice,’ and 
* Adolphe et Matilde.’ The bills 
announced that the house would re- 
open early in December. 

The dispute between Messrs. Waters 
and Taylor, in the Chancery Court, 
has for along time presented so little 
of general interest, that we have quite 
discontinued noticing it. We are 
happy to find that there is at last some 
prospect of its being brought to a 
close. On the 20th of August, Mr. 
Waters paid into the Accountant 
General’s Office, the sum of £4,595 
7s. 8d. being the last instalment of the 
sum for which he purchased the pre- 
mises. The only point now remain- 
ing for deciston is the amount of the 
respective claims of the parties upon 
asum of £100,000, which lies in 
the above office. 

While the aflairs of these gentle. 
men appear to be nearly adjusied in 
one quarter, it will be seen that they 
are finding employment for the law- 
yers in another. ‘The following re- 


port is from the papers of August 
the 2}st.:— 


to her in the papers. These lines 

formed the commencement of a poem 

which appeared in the ‘“ Cork Mer- 

cantile Chronicle :’— 

** Itis she! it isshe! let the pass-word 
so round, 


Till each wave-beaten rock feel the 
magical sound! 


Let the gladsome responses preside in 
the yale, 


Till each hill and each valley re-echo 
‘ONeill? 
Kean and Mathews played at York 
the beginning of August. Neither 
of them proved very attractive. 


Theatres, 


TAYLOR V. WATERS. 


“* Bow Street.—Yesterday was the 
first direct appearance of the above 
long litigating parties, at this office, 
although various charges arising out 
of their disputes have been broughtto 
the olflice. Mr. Waters, at the com- 
mencement of his gaining possession 
of the Ltalian Opera, was brought to 
the oflice on a charge preferred against 
him by Mr. Williains, who was theu 
Mr. ‘Vaylor’s priucipal door-keeper, 
for assaulting him, by forcing him out 
of the house, in order to gain pos- 
session of the premises himself; anda 
warrant having been granted against 
Mr. Waters for the same, he gave bail 
for his appearance at the Sessions. 
Yesterday, we believe, the parties 
themselves appeared for the first time 
since the commencement of their long- 
contested lega! disputes. On Thurs- 
day, about twelve o’clock, Mr. Taylor, 
(accompanied by Mr. ‘Tarant, his 
Solicitor, and Mr. Harrison, the coal 
merchant, who was Treasurer of the 
lialian Opera House during the ma- 


_pagemeut of Mr. Waters,) appeared, 


when he addressed Mr. Birnie, and 
stated that he had been most violently 
attacked by a manu, who made most 
horrid threats against him; and said 
he would do for him, Se. ; that he was 
in bodily fear; aud that he considered 
his life to be in danger from him. He 
described the person who bad thus at- 
tacked him, to be Mr. Ediusund Waters, 
arising oul of the followmg cireum- 
stances: — The parties passed each 
other in Queen Street, Windmill 
Street, Mr. Taylor on foot, and Mr. 
Waters in hisearriage, without taking 
any notice of each other; Mr. ‘Taylor 
pursued his course down the Hay- 
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market, on his way to Pall Mall, to 
dine with the Chevalier Ruspini; and 
had occasion to stop at Mr. Adams’s, 
coach-maker, Haymarket, where the 
attack and threats of Mr. Waters took 
place. Upon this statement the Ma- 
gistrate ordered Mr. Taylor to havea 
peace warrantagainst Mr. Waters. It 
then turned out that the charge was 
for an assault, as well as for a peace 
warrant ; Mr. Taylor stating that Mr. 
Waters had seized him violently and 
held him by the coat for sometime. A 
warrant was in consequence issued for 
both charges. After Mr. ‘Taylor had 
finished stating his case, he requested 
that Mr. Waters might not be taken 
into custody at night, so as to put him 
to personal inconvenience; which re- 
quest he was promised should be at- 
tended to; and Bishop, the officer, 


was intrusted with the execution of 


the warrant. Twelve o’clock yester- 
day was the time appointed for hear- 
ing the charge. At a quarter before 
twelve o’clock, Mr. Taylor, accom- 

anied by Sir John Lade, Mr. Tarant, 

is Attorney, and Mr. Harrison, his 
late Treasurer, were in attendance. 
At twelve o’clock, Mr. Waters entered 
Bow Street in his chariot, accom- 
panied by Mr. Mayhew, of Great 
Marlborough Street, when he sur- 
rendered himself to Bishop, the ofli- 
cer. The parties were accommodated 
with seats near the Magistrate’s bench. 
On Mr. Stafford, the Chief Clerk, 
reading the warrant upon which Mr. 
Waters was brought to the office, on 
the charge of Mr. Taylor, the Magis- 
trate desired that the parties might 
take their stations as in common cases 
of assault: they were accordingly 
placed in the front of the Magistrate’s 
table, when Mr. Taylor began his 
statement previous to his being sworn. 
He said he had been attacked most 
violently by a man who had injured 
his character, and seized upon his 
property ; and he wasat aloss to know 
what more he wanted with him, ex- 
cept it was his life. He was desired 
to point out the person who had thus 
acted towards him: when he (point- 
ing to Mr. Waters, who stood very 
near him) said—‘ That is the man, 
Edmund Waters.’ The Magistrate 
desired that Mr. Taylor should be 
Sworn, which was done. 

** Mr. Taylor then deposed, that on 
Wednesday last he had an appointment 
with Sir John Lade, at Mr. Adams’s, 
the coach-maker in the Haymarket ; 
and just as he was entering Mr. 
Adams’s coach warehouse, Mr. Waters 
attacked him, by calling upon him to 
tell his name; to which he replied— 
£ You infernal villain! you know my 
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name as well as Ido myself. What do 
you want with me now? Have not you 
got all you can of me?? Mr. Waiters 
answered he would do for him; he 
(Mr. T.) then proceeded into Mr. 
Adams’s premises to meet Sir John 
Lade by appointment. Onhis coming 
out, he found Mr. Waters was waiting 
for him, and his noise had collected a 
number of persons about the premises, 
to whom Mr. Waters pointed him out 
as being a prisoner in the King’s 
Bench, and that he had broken out of 
the prison. Then, Mr. Waters seized 
him by the coat, and threatened him 
violently, and he expected Mr. Waters 
would do him some bodily harm. 

‘© On Mr. Waters being called upon 
to answer the charge, he denied as- 
saulting Mr. Taylor, but admitted he 
might have touched him. 

“© Mr. Taylor was about to call wit- 
nesses in support of his charge, when 
Mr. Birnie reminded him of its being 
unnecessary, as he was not trying the 
case; he was only investigating it, to 
ascertain if it was proper to send it 
before a Court and Jury to try the 
question. He presumed Mr. Waters 
was prepared with bail. 

** The Magistrate observed to Mr. 
Taylor, he thought the assault was 
buta trivial matter. 

‘“ Mr. Taylor, in reply, said, he 
was not a man capable of grappling 
with Mr. Waters. He had some diffi- 
culty in extricating himself from Mr. 
Waters, when he seized him and held 
him by his coat; and he thought he 
would have done him some bodily 
injury; he now thought his life in 
danger. He added, he conceived the 
—_—- did not believe what he 
said. 

“Mr. Birnie, the Magistrate, in 
answer, said, if he bad not believed 
him, he should not have called upon 
Mr. Waters to find bail to answer to 
the charge. 

“This appeared to appease Mr. 
Taylor, who said he thought it abso- 
lutely necessary that he should have 
security against any future personal 
attacks from Mr. Waters. 

““ Mr. Mayhew, the gentleman who 
had accompanied Mr. Waters to the 
oftice, offered himself as one of Mr. 
Waters’s bail. 

“ Mr. Taylor objected to this, ob- 
serving, that he thought him a bad 
man, and having once told him a lie, 
he had never thought well of him since. 

‘* Mr. Mayhew repelled Mr. Tay- 
lor’s insinuations against him with 
mach indignation and warmth. 

“© Mr. Taylor called upon the Ma- 
gistrate to know if he had anything 
more to say to him, and receiving 4 
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reply in the negative, he bowed and 
left the office, accompanied by his 
friends. 

“Mr. Mayhew, and Mr. Lees, a 
manager for Mr. Waters at the Opera 
House, were then admitted bail for 
Mr. Waters, for his appearance at the 
next Middlesex Sessions, to answer 
the charge of Mr. Taylor. 

** Previous to Mr. Taylor’s leaving 
the office, he said, he was a very old 
man, and could not live many years 
longer ; but he should not like to die 
by the hands of an assassin. 

““ Mr. Waters admitted that he had 
acted by mistake, not knowing that 
Mr. ‘Taylor had satisfied the Marshal 
of the King’s Bench Prison, so as to 
obtain a release from being in his cus- 
tody, which he was very glad to find 
since was the case, as it would be a 
good thing for him.” 


Such is the statement of the news- 
papers, to the editors of each of 
which, Mr. Waters has since address- 
ed the following letter :— 


** Sir—As the report of the pro- 
ceedings at Bow Street, on Friday 
last, relative to my supposed assault 
on Mr. Taylor, did not give the whole, 
or a correct statement of facts, I beg 
the public to suspend its opinion of my 
conduct till the case is fully heard at 
the Quarter Sessions. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


E. WATERS.” 
King’s Theatre, Aug. 22. 


DRURY LANE. 


We were correct last month in 
stating that Mr. Elliston was the 
successful candidate for hiring this 
house, though we erred a little with 
regard to the annual rent, which is 
£10,200. The other bidders were 
Mr. T. Dibdin 10,100, and Kean 
10,000. Exclusive of the yearly 
rent, Elliston is to expend £15,000 
in decorating the theatre, &c. ; but, 
as time will not admit of the intended 
alterations being made this year, the 
embellishments will be merely re- 
touched at present. A Meeting of 


the Proprietors took place on the 7th 
of August, when the acceptance of 
Mr. Elliston’s tender was notified to 
them ; and the next day the fact was 
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announced to the public by the fol- 
lowing advertisement :— 


‘* THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


“ Mr. Elliston has the honour to in- 
form the public, that he has become 
the Lessee of the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, for fourteen years. All 
letters respecting engagements should 
be directed, post paid, to Mr. James 
Winston, at the Theatre. — Manu- 
scripts of Pieces proposed for repre- 
sentation, to be addressed to Mr. 
Elliston, at his house in Stratford 
Place. 

Saturday, August 7, 1819.” 

Upon this subject we have merely 
to repeat that we are well pleased 
with the arrangement that has taken 
place; and to express a hope that 
those who succeed us in the task of 
criticising the Drury Lane perform- 
ances, may find it a more pleasant 
occupation than we of late have done. 
Better days, indeed, appear to be ap- 
proaching, and it will give us pleasure 
to see them arrive, although our 
critical occupation is gone for ever. 


HAY MARKET. 


On the 3lst. of July, a farce call- 
ed “I’m Puzzled; or, Three to 
One,” was produced here, and the 
bills the next day asserted that, “having 
been received with laughter and ap- 
plause, it would be repeated every 
evening till further notice,” it never- 
theless survived but one evening more. 
An old Spanish gentleman being in 
expectation of a duenna, Miss Cle- 


mentina Bombazina, to guard his 


daughter, the dress of the old lady is 
assumed by two roguish servants, 
and the father is puzzled to discover 
the “true Simon Pure.” Hence the 
name. The jokes consisted solely of 
ironical remarks on Liston’s beauty ; 
and asong by this gentleman to the 
tune of “ Ar hyd y nos,” which was 
metamorphosed into “ Ah! hide your 
nose!” This was encored, as was 
Moore’s “ Love and Friendship” sung 
by Duruset. An interlude called 
“Ladies at Home; or, Gentlemen, 
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We can do without You,” performed 
solely by females ; and a Farce called 
** Belford and Minton” have also been 
produced; but, not having seen 
either of them, we have no remarks 
to offer. The Farve, however, was 
damned completely: the Interlude has 
succeeded. 


MINOR THEATRES. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


A new Farce, by Mr. Peake, the 
successiul author of “ Amateurs aud 
Actors,” has been brought forward 
at this house, under the title of “ A 
Walk for a Wager; or, The Bailifl’s 
Bet.” Its chief fault on the first 
night was its excessive length; but, 
a little docking having taken place, 
it now passes off very pleasantly. 
Harley and Wilkinson are its chief 
supporters. The former bas an ad- 
mirable comic song, descriptive of a 
vulgar city ball, which was twice 
encored. Wilkinson’s character is 
far inferior to that of Geoffrey Muffin- 
cap; but he contrives to render it 
very amusing. <A Female Interlude, 
drawn from the same source as that 
at the Haymarket, has been produced. 
The acting of Mrs. Chatterley, in 
this piece, is most excellent. She 
would be very useful at one of the 
Winter Theatres. 


CIRCUS. 


“ Scanderbeg ; or, The Outlawed 
Prince,” a Melo-drama, was _ pro- 
duced here early in August. It is 
an interesting piece ; but by no means 
equal to some of Mr. Dibdin’s recent 
novelties. Miss Copeland plays a 
peasant girl with great cleverness, 
and is evidently a very sensible ac- 
tress. We cannot notice this house 
fur the last time, without observing 
that the variety and excellence of 
the performances, the strength of the 
company, and the general spirit and 
taste with which the concern is con- 


ducted, fairly entitle it to the popu- 
larity it enjoys, and rank it {ar 
above any other Minor Theatre. As 
we have always experienced more 
pleasure in commending than jp 
blaming, the task of noticing the en- 
tertainments at the Crrcus has form. 
ed the most agreeable part of our, 
occupation. A 


COBOURG, 


The beauty of this house is un- 
equalled, but the character of the 
performances is less to be admired. 
The proprictors, however, appear to be 
adepts in the art of pufling. A piece 
called “Glenarvon” was produced 
a few weeks since, but proving un- 
successful, was immediately with- 
drawn. Shortly after, the news- 
papers contained the following ad- 
verlisement :-— 

RoyaLt CopourG Tueatre, July 
30.—§ GLENARVON.’—In Consequence 
Of an intimation from a Lady of Rank, 
generally supposed to be the Authoress 
of §*Glenarvon,’ the Proprictors of 
the Royal Cobourg 'Theatre have, at 
her request, wiTHDKAWN the highly 
popular and interesting MELO-DRAMA 
taken from that Novel, although got 
up in a superior style, and with no 
little expense. But from another 
quarter, wholly unconnected (they 
are happy to tind) with that Lady, a 
bribe of £100 has been sent in ap 
anonymous letter to suppress the 
same; it is the determination of the 
Proprietors, that unless the parties 
shall disclose their reasons for having 
offered the bribe, thatthe MELO-DRAMA 
will be PRopUcED in the course of a 
FEW DAYS.” 


EAST LONDON THEATRE. 


The fatal influence of the blun- 
derers who have ruined old Drury, 
has driven Rae and Oxberry to seek 
an asylum here. Rae made his first 
appearance on the 2nd. of August, as 
Hamlet, and was enthusiastically 
cheered. We believe the concern is 
not in a very flourishing condition. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 
There is but little variety in the 
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performances here. The most ad- Moncrieff, in which the horses are 
mired piece of the present season is rendered very effective. Equestrian 
called “Hyppolita, Queen of the performances seem here to 
Amazons,” the production of Mr. reached perfection. 


Articles. 


Or see thee come, with grief, and shame 
THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. bow’d down, 
No. 4. In expectation of a father’s frown.§ 


MISS KELLY. Genius and wit in all thy actions vie, 


He who would mark expression, and Flashing beneath the curtainsof thine 


just sense, eye; 
And heartfelt, unadorned eloquence; lightning thro’ sweet flow’rs, 
The swell of rapture, or the ‘burst of when not a breeze 
grief, Sighs on the wave, or trembles thro’ 
The soui’s affliction, or its sweet re- the trees. 
lief, The Goddess Nature claims thee for 
The sigh of mis’ry, or the song of her own, 
glee, Plays on thy lip, and breathes in ev’ry 
Or truth’ssimplicity—must fly to thee: tone ; 
For, like the clime in which you’ve There too vivacity doth gently speak, 
held your sway, Lives in thy smile, and gambols on thy 
(Which oft has giv’n the seasons in cheek. , 
one day,) How shall I name the few, who can 
Thy genius takes all changes at its deride 
will, A daughter’s piety, a father’s pride? 
And, tho’ or grave, or gay, is bright—is = Whose insults, scorn, and negligence 
pow’rful still. confess 
Whether we view thee as theschool- They want the virtues which they dare 
girl wild, — 
The light coquette, or feeling’s artless f° call them senseless were a term 
too kind, 
> 
As Marian Ramsay,* or the prison W here soul, alas! is narrow as the 
We see the portraits brought to life by a ag epithet the pen mus 
nd. 
you. 


Oh! Icould quit all Tragedy’s dull The time will come, when they no 
more shall bear 


To nennth y sorrows, “ Maid of Palai- The cruel pow’r to trample on the 
When we shall see them, foil’d by their 
own arts, 
Fools in their heads, and cowards in 
their hearts. v. D. 


+ Lucy, in the “ Beggars’ Opera.” : 
+ Inthe “‘ Maidand the Magpie.” § Zorayda, in “ Rich and Poor. 
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No. 5. 
MR. KEAN. 


“ There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 

“€ That rais’d emotions both of rage and fear; 
« And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 
“ Hope with’ring fled, and Mercy sigh’d fare- 


a” 
Buron, 


‘Tis with a mournful feeling we sur- 
vey 

The sun of genius sink from sight 
away; 

Still, with a retrospective glance, we 
gaze 

Upon the spot that caught its parting 
rays ; 

And tho’ another sun may brightly 
rise, 

The film of prejudice is on our eyes, 

And we behold no splendour in the 
last, 

Because we think too deeply of the 
past.— 

It is but just that we should not for- 
get 

The former grandeur of the sun that’s 
set; 

But, still, the new one, bursting on 
our view, 

If it deserve it, should be worshipp’d 
too. 


Macklin once charm’d the town in 

Shakspeare’s Jew,” 

And all declar’d he was what Shak- 
speare drew. 

Next Kemble follow’d him, with steady 
pace, 

Drew on his robe, and nobly fill’d his 
place. 

Then Cooke came forth to grace the 
mimic scene, 

And gain’d new laurels in his gabar- 
dine. 

He fled!—but Nature rear’d a chosen 
son, 


And gave the merits of the three, to 
one. 


The Drama's days seem’d almost on 
the wane, 

When Kean came forth, and made 
them bright again. 


They who have seen him, when, 

with vengeance rife, 

He views Antonio as he whets his 
knife, 

Must ever feel, whilst thinking of that 
part, 

The life-blood stagnate chilly round 
the heart: 

There was a murd’rous smile upon 
his cheek 

And from his eye some devil seem’d to 
speak ; 

In triumph there, demoniac-like, he 
stood, 

As tho’ his soul would drink his vie- 
tim’s blood. 

In fond Othello, when the jealous 
dart 

Fixes revenge within his broken 
heart ; 

When first he finds his happiness has 
flown, 

His love abus’d, his ‘* occupation 
gone ;” 

There is a dreary sadness in his 
tone, 

Which speaks his heart, and murmurs 
in our own; 

Like the farewell of lovers, when they 
sever, 

Which thrills the soul, and lingers 
there for ever. 


But, still, ev’n Kean is not ail-per- 

fect yet ; 

There’s much to learn, and something 
to forget. 

He should reserve his voice,—not let 
it burst 

Upon the fix’d, attentive ear, at first ; 

For, all the pleasure that we feel is 
cross’d, 

When the concluding sentences are 
lost. 


i, 
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If I should name one part, which 

my full breast 

Treasur’d and felt. more deeply than 
the rest, 

It would be Timon, where the friend- 
less crew 

“Had left him bare, for ewry storm 
that blew.”’* 

Hlis look can ew’ry inward pang im- 
part, 

Each word he breathes seems wrung 
from Sorrow’s heart ; 

Like mournfu! sounds of music in 
the wind, 

Which die away, but leave a charm 
behind. 

Vv. D. 


MADAME CLAIRON., 


The following strange rejation was 
given by Hyppolite Clairon, the cele- 
brated French actress, in a letter 
addressed to M. Meister, one of her 
intimate friends. The reader will 
form his own opinion of the asser- 
tions it contains ; and either laugh or 
look grave about the matter, as may 
best suit his disposition.—It is but 
proper to add, that I have taken the 
liberty of compressing the narrative 
in some parts, but without making 
auy omission that could at all destroy 
the connection of the story, or weaken 
ils interest. 

J. B. 


* © But, myself, 

Who hed the world_as my confection- 
ary ; 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, 
and hearts of men, 

At duty, more than i could frame 
employment ; 

(That numberless upon me stuck, as 
leaves 

Do on the oak,) have with one win- 
ter’s brush 

Fell from their boughs, and left me 
open, bare, 

For ev’ry storm that blows.” 

Timon of Athens, Act iv. Se. 3. 


Mr. Kean, in his delivery of these 


lines, breathed the very soul of melan- 
choly and tenderness. 


Vol. III. 


“ To M. Meister. 

“In the year 1743, my youth, and 
the success with which I had appeared 
atthe Opera andthe Théatre Francais, 
procured me a considerable number 
of admirers, among whom were seve- 
ral worthy and sensible characters. 
M.deS , son of a merchant of 
Brittany, about thirty years of age, 
and possessing a handsome figure, 
with a cultivated understanding, was 
one of those who made the deepest 
impression on me. His manners 
evinced the education of a gentle- 
man, and of one used to the best 
company. reserve and timidity, 
Which scarce allowed him to explain 
himself, even by looks, made me dis- 
Unguish him from among all my 
lovers. After I had been some time 
the object of his attentions, I per- 
mitted his visits at my house, and left 
him no room to doubt the friendship 
with which he had inspired me. Per- 
ceiving IT was of an easy and tender 
disposition, he was patient, trusting 
that time would awaken in my breast 
a stronger sentiment towards h'm than 
mere friendship.—* Who can_ tell? 
Who can say what may happen? 
Such were frequently his remarks ; 
but, by answering candidly to all the 
questions which my prudence or my 
curiosity dictated, he entirely ruined 
his cause. Ashamed of being the 
son of a citizen, he had disposed of 
his effects, in order to expend the 
produce at Paris, under a more ele- 


vated title. his displeased me. To 


blush for himself, seemed to me to 
justify the disdain of others. His 
temper was gloomy and melancholy. 
‘He was too well acquainted with 
men,’ he would say, ‘net to despise 
and shun them.’ Ilis plan was to 
live only for me, and that I should 
live fur him alone ;—this displeased 
me still more, as you may well ima- 
gine. I wight have been content to 
be restrained by a flowery wreath, 
but Leould not brook being confined 
M 


; 
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by achain. From this moment, I 
saw the necessily of destroying the 
flattering hope which nourished his 
attachment, and of forbidding his 
frequent visits. This determination, 
which I persisted in, produced a 
serious indisposition, during which I 
rendered him every possible care: 
but my constant refusal to indulge 
the passion he entertained for me, 
made his wound still deeper; and, 
unfortunately, his brother-in-law, to 
whom he had given a power of attor- 
ney to receive the property he was 
entitled to from the sale of his effects, 
Jeft him so much in want of money, 
that he was compelled to accept such 
loans as I could accommodate him 
with. This was a deep mortification 
to him. —You will perceive, my dear 
Henry, the importance of keeping 
this secret in your own bosom. I 
respect his memory, and would not 
abandon it to the insulting pity of 
mankind. Preserve the same re- 
ligious silence, which I have now for 
the first time violated, and which I 
have merely done on account of my 
profound esteem for you. 

‘* At length, he recovered his pro- 
perty, but never his health. I con- 
sidered his absence from me would 
be to his advantage ; and therefore 
refused to receive either his letters or 
his visits. 

“Two years and a half elapsed 
between the commencement of our 
acquaintance and his death. He en- 
treated me to sooth, by my company, 
the last moments of his life. My 
engagements prevented me from com- 
plying with his request. Ile died in 
the presence of an old lady, who had 
for some time attended upon him. 
Iie then lodged upon the Rampart, 
near La Chaussée d’Antin, which had 
just begun to be built. I resided in 
La Rue de Bussy, near La Rue de 
Seine, and Abbey of St. Germain. 
My mother, and several of my friends, 
generally supped withme. My visi- 


tors were, an Intendant of the Privy 
Purse, whose friendship was of in- 
finiteservice to me; the good Pipelet, 
whom you formerly knew and ad- 
mired ; and Roseley, one of my com- 
panions at the theatre, a young man 
of respectable birth and talents. The 
suppers of this period, though the 
company was small, were much more 
entertaining than the most expensive 
fétes have been for these last forty 
years past. It was at one of these 
suppers, and when I had been sing- 
ing an air with which my friends 
expressed themselves extremely de- 
lighted, that, just as the clock struck 
eleven, our ears were struck with the 
most piercing cry I ever had heard. 
Its long continuance and _piteous 
sound astonished every one. I faint- 
ed away, and was nearly a quarter of 
an hour insensible. 

““ The Intendant was amorous and 
jealous. When I revived, he said to 
me with some degree of spleen, that 
the signals of my assignations were 
somewhat too noisy. I answered, 
that I was mistress of myself, and at 
liberty to receive at all hours whom- 
soever [ thought proper, therefore, 
signals were entirely useless to me ; 
‘and,’ added I, ‘ that which you 
call one, is of too dreadful a nature 
to be the prelude to the soft moments 
dedicated to love.’ paleness, 
the tremor which still agitated me, 
the tears which flowed in spite of my 
efforts to restrain them, and my en- 
treaties that my companions would 
remain with me part of the night, 
convinced them I was ignorant of 
the source from whence the noise 
had proceeded. We passed some 
time in fruitless conjectures as to 
what could have been the cause of 
it, and came to a resolution to set 
people to watch in the street, in 
order to ascertain it, in case it should 
be repeated. 

“Every one in the house, my 
friends, my neighbours, the police 
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even, heard the same sort of ery 
repeated under my windows at the 
same hour, and appearing to proceed 
from the air. There was no doubt 
of its being particularly intended for 
my hearing; for, though I seldoin 
supped in town, yet, when I did, the 
cry was never heard; but, often, 
when I was conversing with my 
mother and my servants upon the 
subject, it would burst forth in the 
midst of us, 

“ One evening, the President de 
B , at whose house I had supped, 
escorted me howe; as he was wish- 
ing me good night, at my door, the 
cry alarmed us. He, as well as 
nearly all Paris, can vouch for the 
truth of this history. The President 
was so terrified, that he was conduct- 
ed to his carriage more dead than 
alive. 

** Another time, I asked my friend 
Roseley to accompany nie to la Rue 
St. Honoré, to purchase some arti- 
cles of dress, and pay a visit to 


Mademoiselle de St. P , who 
lodged near St. Dennis’s Gate. ‘The 


chief subject of our conversation 
was the spirit, as he called it. 
Though he ridiculed my adventure, 
he was struck with its singularity ; 
he pressed me to invoke the phantom, 
and promised to place implicit be- 
lief in it, if it answered me. Whe- 
ther it was owing to my weakness or 
my boldness, I know not; but I did 
as he requested. ‘The cry was 
immediately uttered three distinct 
times, with a degree of rapidity and 
shrillness terrible beyond expres- 
sion. When we arrived at our 
friend’s house, we were obliged to be 
assisted out of the coach, where we 
were found sitting, petrified with 
terror, and nearly insensible. 

“ After this I remained some 
months without hearing anything of 
it, and began to imagine that I was 
freed from it for ever ;—but, I de- 
ceived myself. 


found it had received 
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“All the theatrical exhibitions 
were ordered to Versailles, on account 
of the marriage of the Dauphin. We 
were to repair there in three days, 
and there were some of the actresses 
for whom lodgings had not been 
secured, Among others Madame 
Granville had none. She remained 
with me, in the expectation that one 
would be procured for her. At three 
in the morning [ offered to share my 
chamber with her; it bad two beds, 
one for myself, and another for my 
servant; she accepted my offer; I 
gave her the least of the two, and 
got into my own. While my servant 
was undressing herself, E said to her, 
“We are now almost at the end of 
the world; and besides, the weather is 
so tempestuous, that the cry would be 
rather puzzled to find us out here.’ 
It was at that time instantly uttered.— 
Madame Granville thought all the 
demons of hell were in the room; 
she ran in her chemise from the top 
of the house to the bottom, and 
suffered no one to sleep daring the 
remainder of the night. This, how- 
ever, was the last time of my being 
troubled with this kind of noise. 

“ Seven or eight days after, while 
I was enjoying myself in my usual 
society, the clock struck eleven, and 
inmmediately the firing of a gun was 
heard against one of my windows. 
We were all sensible of it; we saw 
the fire, and heard the shot; but, 
the window, we 
no kind of 
damage. We concluded that some 
person had a design upon my life ; 
aud that, having failed, it was ne- 
cessary to guard against any future 
attempt of a similar nature. The 
Intendant went directly to the house 
of M. de Marville, the Lieutenant of 
Police, who was his friend. He 
came, attended by the proper officers, 
and examined the house opposite 
mine, but without discovering the 
least ground for suspicion. The 


upon examining 
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following day, the street was narrowly 
watched-—the Oflicers of Police had 
their eyes upon every house, but, 
notwithstanding their attention, the 
same discharge was always heard at 
the same hour for three months, 
against the same pane of glass, though 
no one could ever discover from 
whence it proceeded. This fact is 
attested by all the Registers of Police. 

““ I became so accustomed to this 
new trick of the spirit, that E scarce- 
ly paid any attention to it; and one 
evening, at the hour of cleven, when 
it was extremely warm, I opened the 
window, and, with the Iutendant, 
seated myself in the balcony. The 
instant the clock struck eleven, the 
gun was discharged as usual, and we 
both fell upon the floor apparently 
lifeless) When we came to ourselves, 
and found we were not hurt, and ac- 
knowledged to each other that, at 
the moment the gun was fired, we 
had each of us received a violent 
slap on the face, we could searcely 
refrain from Jaughing. The next 
day nothing particular happened ; but 
the day after, I was invited by Made- 
moiselle Dumesnil to entertain- 
ment she gave. I entered a coach 
at eleven O’clock, with my waiting- 
woman. The moon shone bright, 
and we proceeded along the Boule- 
vards, or suburbs, which were just 
beginning to be built upon. We were 
surveying the houses which had been 
lately erected, when my waiting- 
woman said,—‘ Is it not here that 
M. de S died ?? — From the 
information I received, that should 
be the place,’ replied I, pointing 
with my finger to a house which was 
before us. The report of a gun was 
immediately heard. The coachman 
urged on his horses, conceived him- 
self to be attacked by robbers, and 
arrived at the place of rendezvous 
nearly insensible. For my own part, 
I was impressed with a degree of 
terror, which it was long before I 


got the better of. This was the last 
time I was terrified by the firing of 
the gun. 

** It was, however, succeeded by 
a noise like the clapping of hands, 
The partiality of the public had so 
long accustomed me to this interrup- 
tion, that I for some time paid no 
attention toit. My friends remarked 
it, and told me they constantly heard 
it al eleven o’clock, close to my door ; 
they could, however, distinguish no 
one, and were convinced that what 
they heard must be the result of some 
supernatural cause. 

As the noise had nothing terri- 
ble in it, LT did not observe what 
Jength of time it continued. It was 
followed by melodious sounds, which 
I paid as little attention to. Lt seem- 
ed as if a celestial voice sung the most 
tender and pathetic airs: the music 
commenced at the corner of the 
street, and concluded at the door of 
my house. Like all the preceding 
sounds, it baffled discovery of the 
cause. —About the end of two years 
I ceased to be disturbed altogether. 

“ The house I inhabited was ex- 
tremely noisy, on account of its 
proximity to the Market, and the 
number of people who lived in that 
quarter. I needed retirement, as 
well on account of wy studies as of 
my health, which was much impaired. 
I was in rather easy circumstances, 
and wished for a better situation. I 
was told of a small bouse in La Rue 
des Marais, which let for 200 livres, 
and in which Racine was said to have 
lived forty years with his family. I 
was informed it was there that he 
had composed the greater part of his 
immortal works, and that there he 
had died; that afterwards it had 
been occupied by the tender Le- 
couvreur, who had ornamented and 
ended bis days in it, The walls of 
this house, said I, will be alone suf- 
ficient to make me feel the sublimity 
of the author, and acquire the talents 
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necessary for an actress ; it is in this 
sanctuary I will live and die. I took 
it, and put up a bill in the apart- 
ments I before had occupied. Among 
the number of those who applied for 
them, were several persons attracted 
solely by curiosity to see me out of 
the theatre ; but, I was so far from 
gratifying them that [studiously 
kept myself concealed. 1 was, how- 
ever, one day informed that an old 
lady had called to view the apart- 
ments, and that she particularly 
wished to see me. It has ever been 
my principle to pay the greatest at- 
tention to age, and 1 accordingly 
waited upon her. An impulse, which 
I endeavoured in vain to account 
for, made me survey her minutely 
from head to foot. This emotion in- 
creased, when I perceived that she ex- 
perienced the same feeling with regard 
to me. _ I was only able to faulter out 
a request that she would be seated ; 
she accepted my ofler. We con- 
tinued for some time silent, but our 
eyes plainly discovered the extreme 
desire we felt to address each other. 
She knew who I was, but with her 
I was unacquainted: she felt that the 
task of breaking silence was imposed 
upon her. The following was what 
passed between us :— 


“ For a long period, madam, 
(said she,) IT have been impressed 
with the most anxious desire to be 
come acquainted with you. As I 
never frequent the theatre, and am 
not known to any of those whom you 
honour with your friendship, I was 
apprehensive that if I addressed you 
by letter, I might subject myselfto a 
denial, in consequence of my motives 
being misunderstood. The bill placed 
upon your apartments has procured 
me the opportunity I have so long 
wished for, but I trust you will par- 
don when I confess that it was not a 
wish to hire your house which brought 
me here—a desire to become ac- 
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quainted with you, was my only in- 
ducement. 


Yt appears tome, madam, (re- 
plied I,) that it is a duty which owe 
to myself'to inquire who you are, and 
what your business is with me? J 
cannot brook being made the sport 
of any one.—Speak, or I shail leave 
you.’ 

““*T was, madam, the friend of 
M.de §S , and the only person 
he suflered to be with him during the 
last moments of his life. We have 
passed days and weeks in speaking of 
you ; sometimes as an angel, sometimes 
as a devil ;—J continually persuading 
him to forget you, he constantly de- 
claring that he should adore you to 
the grave. His passion and his de- 
spair gradually undermined bis con- 
stitution; he rapidly approached the 
termination of his existence, and 
your last refusal to see him, materially 
hastened his dissolution. On that 
evening he counted every minute 
till half-past ten, when his servant in- 
formed him that you positively would 
not come to him; after a moment’s 
silence, he took my hand in a pa- 
roxysm of despair, which terrilied 
me, and exclaimed—Cruel woman! 
but she shall not escape me. J will 
pursue her as assiduously after my 
death, as I have during my life.—1 
endeavoured to calm him, but he 
had ceased to exist.’ 


“ T need not teil you, my friend, 
what an eflect these last words had 
upon me. It appeared as if all the 
powers of heaven and hell had united 
to torment me; but, at length, time 
and reason have restored me to tran- 
quillity. ‘If, (said I,) there be no 
Superior Being who regulates the 
affairs of the world, it is impossible 
that he who is dead should be restored 
to life, and sent again into this abode 
of misery and sorrow, after being 
once released from it. What am I, 
that I should suppose the Supreme 
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Being would concern himself with 
so humble an individual, who is less, 
perhaps, in his eyes, than a grain of 
sand is in ours? Let us adore him, 
let us merit his mercies, but not 
attempt to scrutinize his ways.’ 

“ This mode of reasoning, and 
various other reflections which oc- 
curred to me, led me to attribute the 
extraordinary circumstances which 
had befallen me, entirely to accident. 
I do not assert for certainty that they 
were so produced ; but it cannot be 
denied that what is called chance, 
has the greatest influence on what 
passes in the world.” 


THE THESPIANS. 
(Continued from p. 249.) 
And Atsop now, in “* borrow’d 

robes” adorn’d, 

Her ev’ry look from others’ notions 
form’d, 

Gleaning from each cotemporary’s 
skill, 

As bees from ev’ry flow’r its sweets 
distil, 

She acts a servile part, and stands 
confest 

To truth, a servile copyist at best. 

No native genius of her own to 
stake, 

She craves your favour for her mo- 
ther’s sake ; 

But, strives in vain such plaudits to 
secure 

As dear, departed Jornpan won before. 


Here Bart ey, fam’d for eloquence 

and art, 

Fills with propriety each scenic part. 

In her are elegance and ease com- 
bin’d 

With judgment accurate, and sense 
refin’d ; 

Her language flows in one harmonious 
course ; 


She reasons, argues, and declaims with 
force ; 


Yet, lacks the skill each passion to 


controul, 

To wake to rage, or harmonise the 
soul. 

If art and ornament alone, could 

claim 

Perfection’s summit, and the wreath 
of fame, 

BartLey, I own, without dispute 
would stand 

Foremost in rank amid the Thespian. 
band; 

But, higher pow’rs the Drama’s laws 
require, 

Than well-turn’d periods, destitute of 
fire ; 

Than all that Sheridan or Walker 
teach 

Of flow’ry eloquence, and graceful 
speech: 

Pow’rs that appal the soul, and keenly 
sting 


Alike the bosom of the slave and king ; 

That make the harden’d heart with. 
pity glow; 

Or melt to mercy the revengeful foe ; 

Bid the soft breast for kindred sor-. 
rows feel ; 

Or force the assassin’s hand to drop 
th’ uplifted steel. 

Hence, Bartrey fails, by utmost 

stress of art, 

To trace the mazy windings of the 
heart ; 

And art must fail; we only feel for 
those 

Who feel themselves the force of fan- 
cied woes. J.C. 


JOHNSONIANA. 
(Continued from page 189.) 


Talking once of some modern 
plays, Johnson said, ‘‘ False Delica- 
cy” was totally void of character. 
He praised Goldsmith’s ‘ Good- 
natured Man ;” said it was the best. 
comedy that had appeared since “ The. 
Provoked Husband ;” and that there 
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had not been of late any such charac- and Mrs. Montague for his defender, 
ter exhibited on the stage as that of heisina poor state indeed.” 
Croaker. I observed it wasthe Suspi- I once complained that he had not 
rus of his ‘* Rambler.’”? He said, mentioned Garrick in his Preface to 
Goldsmith had owned he borrowed it Shakspeare, and asked him if he did 
from thence. “Sir,” continued he, notadmire him. Jounson. “ Yes, as 
“there is all the difference in the a ‘ poor player, who struts and frets 
world between characters of nature his hour upon the stage ;’\—as a sha- 
and characters of manners; and dow.” Boswei. “ But, has he not 
there is the difference between the brought Shakspeare into notice?” 
characters of Fielding and those of |JoHnson. ‘ Sir, to allow that, would 
Richardson. Characters of manners be to lampoon the age. Many of 
are very entertaining; but they are to Shakspeare’s plays are the worse for 
be understood by a more superficial being acted: ‘ Macbeth,’ forinstance.” 
observer than characters of nature, Bosweit. ‘* What, Sir, is nothing 
where a man must dive into the gained by decoration and action? 
recesses of the human heart.” Indeed, I do wish that you had men- 
Mrs. Montague’s ‘ Essay on Shak- tioned Garrick.” Jounson. “ My 
speare” being mentioned, Sir J. Rey- dear Sir, had I mentioned him, I 
nolds said, “ I think that Essay does  ™ust have mentioned many more. 
her honour.” Jounson. “ Yes, Sir, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber,~—nay, 
it does her honour, but it woulddo "4 Mr. Cibber too; he too altered 
nobody else honour. Ihave,indeed, Shakspeare.” Boswet. “ You have | 
not read it all; but when I take up "ead bis ‘Apology,’ Sir?” Jounson. 
the end of a web, and find it pack- ‘* Yes; it is very entertaining. But 
thread, I do not expect, by looking *8 for Cibber himself, (taking from 
farther, to find it embroidery. Sir, I his conversation all he ought not to 


will venture to say, there is not one a said,) petit poor creature. 
. , vr 
sentence of true criticism in her remember when he brought me one 


hook.” Garrick. ‘ But, Sir, surely of his Odes to have my opinion of it, 


it shews how much Voltaire has mis- could 
taken Shakspeare, which nobody else would not let him read it to the end: 
has done.” Jounson. “Sir, nobody °° little respect had I for that great 


else has thought it worth while. And =" (laughing. ) Yet I remember 
what merit is there in that? You may Richardson wondering — I could 
as well praise a schoolmaster for treat him = — aty /l 

whipping a boy who has construed ill. F po 
No, Sir, there is no real criticism in ; ; ’ 


Sir.’ Boswey. “ He has a singular 
it: noneshewing the beauty ofthought, talent of exhibiting character.” 


as formed on the workings of the joi icon. « Sir, it is not a talent ; it 
human heart.” is a vice: it is what others abstain 
One day, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s from. It is not comedy, which ex- 
table, when it was relatedthat Mrs. hibits the character of a species, as 
Montague, inanexcessof compliment that of a miser gathered from many 
to the author of a modern tragedy, misers; it is farce, which exhibits 
had exclaimed, “I tremble for Shak- individuals.” Boswet. Did ye 
” id. * Shak- t think of exhibiting you, Sir?” 
speare ;” Johnson said, “ When Shak no rine seated 
speare has got fur his rival, JOHNSON. Sir, fear restraine 


? 
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him; he knew I would have broken 
his bones. I would have saved him 
the trouble of culting ofa leg; I 
would not have left him a leg to cut 
off.” Bosweii. “ Pray, Sir, is not 
Foote an infidel?” Jonnson. “I 
do not know, Sir, that the fellow is 
an infidel; but if he be, he is an in- 
fidel as a dog is an infidel: that is to 
say, he has never thought upon the 
subject.” “ I suppose, 
Sir, he has thought superficially ; 
and seized the first notions which oc- 
curredto his mind.” Jounson. “ Why 
then, Sir, still he is like a dog, that 
snatches the piece next him. Did 
you never observe that dogs have not 
the power of comparing? A dog will 
take a small bit of meat as readily 
ds alarge, when both are before him.” 
When Foote was at Edinburgh, he 
thought fit to entertain a numerous 
Scotch company, witha great deal of 
coarse jocularity, at the expense of 
Dr. Johnson, imagining it would be 
acceptable. I felt this as not civil to 
me; but sat very patiently till he had 
exhausted his merriment on that sub- 
ject ; and then observed, that surely 
Johnson must be allowed to have 
some sterling wit, and that I had 
heard him say a very good thing of 
Mr. Foote himself. “ Ah, my old 
friend Sam,” cried Foote, ‘‘no man 
says better things: do let us have it.” 
Upon which I told the above story, 
which produced a very loud laugh 
from the company. But I never saw 
Foote so disconcerted. He looked 
grave and angry, and entered into a 
serious refutation of the justice of 
theremark. ‘ What, Sir,” said he, 
“talk thus of a man of liberal educa- 
tion:—a man who for years was at 
the University of Oxford: a man 
who has added sixteen new characters 
to the Drama of his country ?” 
Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom 
he very much loved, Johnson said, 
“IT don’t know that Arthur can be 
classed with the very first dramatic 


writers ; yet I doubt much whether at 


present we have anything superior to 
Arthur.” 


ON THE EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 


A learned woman has, of late 
years, been Jooked upon as a pheno- 
menon; and it has been fashionable 
to regard the Dead Languages and 
the Sciences as accomplishments 
which ought to be wholly excluded 
from the system of female education. 
Among the narrow-minded and il- 
liberal, much has been said of a dis- 
tinction of sex in mind as well as in 
person. The endearing tendernesses, 
the softening virtues, the domestic 
avocations of women, have been much 
expatiated upon ; but the cultivation 
of genius, the enlargement of the 
understanding, and in short the ac- 
quisition of any kind of scientific 
knowledge, has been absolutely pro- 
hibited them. 


Men of sense and reflection are 
doubtless of a difierent opinion ; and 
the Ladies, it is to be hoped, are too 
sensible of their importance in the 
scale of the creation, not to despise 
the wretched distinction. It is per- 
haps an absurdity to treat the subject 
with any degree of seriousness. One 
or two arguments, however, in favour 
of the Female Right to Literature 
may be urged as unanswerable. 


From an infinite variety of instan- 
ces, which can be produced from the 
history of all ages, it appears, that 
the Deity has bestowed his noblest 
gifts, Reason and Genius, upon each 
of the sexes alike. Is there a dis- 
tinction? It is, perhaps, that the 
Genius of man, like a vast building 
finished by the slow labour of perse- 
vering eflort, rises into surpassing 
majesty and strength: that of the 
other sex, like the luxuriant produc- 
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tions of nature sooner puts forth its 
buds ; more swiftly ripens into beauty ; 
and requires only the hand of gentle 
cultivation. Still, in’ whatever de- 
gree the Deity has imparted the 
heavenly gifts, it is absurd to suppose 
that he did not intend them to be as 
much the object of improvement in 
the one sex, as in the other. 

It has been said, indeed, that there 
are certain avocations, which are 
solely the province of women; and 
in the way of acquiring which, all 
attempts to distinguish themselves in 
learning, would be unavoidable im- 
pediments. There would be much 
force in this assertion, if it were a 
fact. But, it is a devisive answer to 
the argument, that in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries (the wra of 
such women as Queen Elizabeth, 
Lady Jane Gray, &c.) when the 
Ladies were less attached to dissipa- 
tion; when the moon was less a wit- 
ness of their amusements than the 
sun; in a word, when the manners 
of the times tended to make them 
the best of daughters, wives, mothers, 
and mistresses of families ; in those 
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days they were the most famous for the 
cultivation of all the varied branches 
of learning; nor was there a language, 
art, or science, to the attainment of 
Which the female understanding and 
capacity were not nearly equal. 

And yet, the elegancies of life, the 
graces which are characteristically 
feminine, were eminently theirs. 


Soho. JAMES, 


ACTING EXTRAORDINARY. 


The anecdote of the “ Actor of 
All-work,” inserted in the last num- 
ber of the Bririsn Stace, brought 
to my recollection a play-bill in my 
possession, announcing the perform- 
ance of a tragedy by two persons ; of 
which curious scene L was a witness. 
As your work appears to be the po- 
pular repository for all remarkable 
scraps and memoranda connected with 
the Drama, I senda copy of this 
uncommon advertisement, which de- 
serves to be rescued from oblivion by 
being inserted in your pages. 

Hiounslon, 

August 9, 1819. 


T. H, 


“ Mr. MIDDLETON 


Respectfully informs the Inhabitants of Faversham, that his Performances will 

open this Evening, 

Monday, 15th January, 1310, 
At urs Room, Rep Lion, 
By particular Desire, 
With the Tragedy of ARDEN OF FAVERSHAM: 
After whicb, 
An Entertainment, called THE COUNTRY MAN’S COURTSHIP: 
Comic Singinc, by Master and Miss Middleton, 


With a variety of other Diversions to form a good vening’s Amusement, 
too tedious Lo insert in this Bill. 


Mr. and Mrs. MippteTon beg leave to inform the Ladies and Gentlemen, if 


they should wish to be entertained with their Performances, 


private, any 


Evening at their Room, before they leave Town, should think tbemselves very 


happy of their Company, and flatter themse 


ives they would be well satistied; and 


hope that modest Merit may mect withsome Encouragement. 


Mirth well display’d where genius has a share 
Will elevate the heart and drive away your care, 
So haste with cheerful looks, dull hours to pass away - 


For old and grave will here be pleas 


Vol. 


'd, as well as young and cay, 


N N 
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Mr. KEAN. 


It has long been a matter of curious 
speculation amongst the frequenters 
of the Theatre, to discover the mean- 
ing of the invidious manner in which 
Mr. Kean’s name has been distin- 
guished from those of his colleagues 
for some years past, in the Drury Lane 
bills. This custom, which is called 
by the actors starring, I find, upon 
reference, commenced in 1815; and 
ever since that period, Mr. Kean’s name 
has appeared in stately capitals at the 
foot of every bill, up to the close of 
Jast season. Not only have his per- 
formances been announced for a week 
or a fortnight in advance ; but, with 
‘a ridiculous repetition, after the 
3 ‘cast of the current evening’s enter- 

| tainment at the top of the bill, the 
‘great man has generally beena second 
time brought before the public eye, 
after this fashion :— 


“ Mr. Kean 
Will perform Richard this even- 
1 ing ; Othello, on Saturday ; and Leon 
on Monday.” 


If this originated with the mana- 
gers, it was a paltry piece of trickery, 
unworthy a London Theatre. If 
with Mr. Kean, it is difficult to find 
terms sufliciently expressive of the 
‘contempt excited by such childish 
vanity and conceit. It has, indeed, 
been said that the grant of this dis- 
tinction formed one of the stipula- 
tions of his engagement. At all 
events, it was a gross insult to every 
other performer; and, splendid as 
Mr. Kean’s talents undoubtedly are, 
they are still not such as to justify so 
ostentatious and unnecessary a pro- 
trusion of his name; _ particularly 
while the company contained such 
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First Places, 1s. 6d.—Second Places, 1s.—Children, Half-price.——Doors to be 
opened at Six o’Clock and to begin at Seven o’Clock. 
Nighis of performing, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
Tickets to be had of Mr. 


iddleton. 


On Thursday will be performed the Tragedy of § Arden of Faversham,’ and on 
Saturday, ‘ ‘Ibe Political Statesman.’ ” 


individuals as Bannister, Johnstone, 
Miss Kelly, Dowton, and others, who 
might with equal reason have demand- 
ed the distinction. I am by no 
means surprised at the expression of 
wounded pride, which the cireum- 
stance drew lately from the latter; 
(Vide p. 216.) and trust that under 
the new management, the bills will 
never be disgraced by so despicable 
a display of favouritism and foolery. 
G. c—s. 


THE COVENT-GARDEN 
ADDRESS. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Srr—dAs the Address to the Public, 
delivered July the 19th by Mr. Faw- 
cett at Covent-Garden Theatre (Vide 
p- 246) is without a parallel, I beg to 
call your attention to it. Mr.F. 
spoke as follows:—‘* Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—If we look back to the 
performances of the season, we shall 
find that Tragedy has been supported 
by a combination of rare and dis- 
tinguished histrionic talent; and 
authors, both ancient and modern, 
have had their Tragedies acted with 
a strength of company never, per- 
haps, excelled” —***“ until our next 
merry meeting, we wish you all health 
and happiness.” 

This is, indeed, a precious morsel ; 
but, as prose is perishable, I am in- 
duced to do it into “ immortal 
verse :?—— 


(The Address versified. ) 
Ladies and Gentlemen !—by me 
The Manager sends greeting ;— 
And hopes next year, with Tragedy, 
To make a merry meeting. 


The thanks of the proprietor, to- 
gether with the freedom of his house, 


| 
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will doubtless be sent to me for this 
my endeavour to hand him down, 
with honour, lo posterity. And if a 
farther compliment should be thrown 
in, (a word to the wise you know,) I 
shal] then (sittting at the “ Covent 


Garden Tragedy,”*) be, in very good 


truth, 


A MERRY MOURNER. 
August 3, 1819. 


TWO DOZEN CONUNDRUMS. 


as “— too weak for boys; too green and 
For of nine.” 
Winter’s Tale. 

There is a very dexterous manceu- 
vre, which is frequently practised by 
Poets, and other writers, viz. to enu- 
merate in their prefaces the various 
objections which may be urged 
against their productions; and thus 
disarm the severity cf criticism, by 
throwing themselves upon its mercy, 
and acknowledging their errors be- 
forehand. Moore seems to have 
carried this idea to its utmost extent 
in his “ Lalla Rookh,” where a re- 
gular course of criticism on the 
work is furnished at intervals during 
its progress, by one of the charac- 
ters. I mention all this, merely to 
explain why I have preceded the 
following Conundrums by so dispa- 
raging a quotation ; and in order 
that I may not be deemed insensible 
of the trifling and frivolous nature 
of the very best of such things. TI 
am not, however, without my hopes 
that these, which are partly new and 
partly old, may pass muster amongst 
the light reading so much in vogue 
at this sultry period of the year; 
when the mind is as much relaxed 
as the body, and both of them re- 
quire food easy of digestion. At 
any rate, the reproach of “ great 
ery, and little wool,” will not apply 


* A burlesque by Fielding is so en- 
titled. 
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to this article, since I have been 
careful so to prepare the minds of my 
readers, that they may feel the force 
of that excellent benediction, 
“ Blessed are they who expect 
nothing, for they shall not be disap- 
pointed.” 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, 
that a Conundrum, to be very good, 
ought to be very bad: that is, the 
more far-fetched and extravagant it 
may be, the more calculated it is to 
produce the desired effect—a laugh. 


RIGDUM FUNIDOS. 


1. Why ought Drury Lane Thea- 
tre to be indicted at the Quarter 
Sessions ? 

Because it is a house of ill fame. 


2. Why is a clergyman unlikely to 
be an impartial dramatic critic? 
Because he has taken orders. 


3. Why is it advisable to culti- 
vate the friendship of a knock-knee’d 
man? 

Because, “a friend in-kneed is a 
friend indeed.” 


4, Why is a man offering to hand 
a fat lady into a gig, a musical com- 
poser? 

Because he makes an Overture to 
load a whiskey.* 

5. What disease is that which is 
frequently experienced in a Theatre? 

The rising of the lights. 


6. Why are lovers’? sighs and 
groans like long stockings? 
~ Because they are high hose. 
(Heigh-hos !) 

7. Why is Mr. Holland like a 
man who squints. 

Because he generally appears to 
be looking at those to whom he ts 
not speaking.t 


* i.e. ** Lodoiska,” which is al- 
ways pronounced in the above barba- 
rous manner by the genuine Cockney. 


Is our correspondent serious in 
‘ie ; or did he first make the Conun-; 


— 
pee 
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8. Why is a Dandy like a haunch 
of venison? 
Because he’s a bit of a buck. 


9. What snuff-taker is that, whose 
box gets fuller the more snuff he 
takes ? 

A pair of snuflers. 


10. What is that which no man 
would like to be without, and yet 
every day wishes to get rid of? 

His beard. 


1l. Why is Bengough’s acting 
like a piece of bread in portable 
soup? 

Because ’tis in soup portable. (In- 
supportable.) 


12. Why is a man fond of bathing 
in a tie-wig, like a person wishing 
to be admitted into holy orders? 

Because he’s attached to dive in a 
tie. (Divinity.) 

13. Why is a man flogging a lazy 
horse, like another recovering rapid- 
ly from a fit of sickness? 

Because he is mending a-pace. 


14. Why does an eye resemble a 
severe schoolmaster ? 

Because it has always a- pupil 
under the lash. 


15. Why is a man crossing a river 
in a boat which upsets, like a person 
who has got a large fortune lett 
him? 

Because he’s in, depend ont. (In- 
dependent.) 


16. Why are prize-fights called 
pitch-battles ? 


Because they are by two men. 
(Bitumen.) 


17. Why is a pig like the letter 
N? 
Because he makes a sty nasty. 


18. Why is the letter S like a 
furnace in a battery? 


Because it makes hot shot. 


drum, and afterwards the reply to it? 
—We never remarked in Mr. Holland 
the habit he alludes to.—Ed, 


19. Why is a resurrection-man a 
very estimable character? 

Because he rescues his fellow- 
creatures from the grave. 


20. Why are gormandizers par- 
ticularly averse to Annual Parlia- 
ments ? 

Because they have a great dislike 
to short commons. 


21. Why is a man who constantly 
wears spectacles, likely to be a good 
customer to the grocers? 

Because he’s fond of isinglass. 
(Eyes in glass.) 

22. Wherein does Mr. Egerton 
resemble the animal that slew Adonis? 

In being a remarkable bore. 


23. Why is Mrs. Robinson like 
an Irish prisoner taking his dinner? 
Because she is captiv-ating. 


24. Why do most Operas resemble 
the caravans in which Messrs. Cle- 
menti, &c. convey their instruments 
about the town? 

Because they are mere vehicles 
for music. 


LOVE’s VOCABULARY. 
(Resumed from p. 186, and concluded.) 


“In Cupid’s school, whoe’er would take 
degree, 


** Mast learn their rudiments by reading me.” 
Dryden. 


Undress. The fair-one who meets 
her lover in a certain undress, shews 
plainly what she would be at. The 
olive-branch, or the white flag, are 
not more expressive signals in war, 
than this undress is in love. The 
least experienced of lovers then feels 
that he has nothing to do but to 
take the field, and enjoy his triumph. 


Weeping. This is one of the 
most powerful persuasives and unan- 
swerable arguments a woman ean 
make use of. Many a man, who has 
resisted every other temptation, has 
given himself up to perdition for a 
few crocodile tears, shed from the 


4 
| 
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eyes of a designing, heartless strum- 

pet :— 

“ ba lost a world, and bade a hero 
fly 

The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye. 

Yet, be the soft Triumvir’s fault for- 
given, 

By this, how many lose,not earth— 
but heaven! | 


—- their souls to man’s eternal 
oe; 


? 
And seal their own, to spare some 
wanton’s woe.”’ 


Who knows? A common expres- 
sion, or at least a common thought, 
with silly girls, who have seen little 
of the world, is this: Who knows 
but he may marry me at last?” It 
forms the usual conclusion of the 
soliloquies which love, combined with 
vanity, induces them to make, when 
a man above their own sphere of 
life attacks them with protestations 
and presents: and is generally suc- 
ceeded by rants of madness and 
despair ; exclamations of “ Traitor! 
Villain!” &c. and evening walks in 
Fleet Street. 


Winning. When a woman ex- 
claims to her lover, “ How winning 
you are,” she means in plain English, 
** How weak am I!” When she says, 
I wish I could love you,” she 
means that she actually does love 
you; and “ J wish I could hate you,” 
has preeisely the same signification. 


Wit. The wit of the present day 
consists in a contempt of common 


sense, a kind of licentious imperti- - 


nence. Its chief aim is to put off 
false sentiments for true ones; to 
commit the most worthless actions 
with an air of triumph; to ruin 
women; to debauch the wife or sis- 
ter of a bosom-friend; and to feign 
a love that is never felt. 

The primitive acceptation of the 
term wit was highly honourable. It 
implied a man of worth and solidity. It 
supposed a refined, shining under- 
standing ; one who had courage to 
write and speak as he thought; and 
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who kept to the standard of reason 
and propriety. But this was too 
grave a character, long to maintain 
its estimation. Such as yet support 
it are derided by the men, and little 
valued by the women, who look upon 
them as odd, stupid, disagreeable 
personages. 

Here ends “ Love’s Vocabulary.” 
The author has long since become 
tired of his occupation :—his read- 
ers are doubtless still more wearied 
than himself; and the termination of 
the article is therefore pleasant to 
both parties. A witty French lady 
used to say that she loved to asso- 
ciate with disagreeable people, be- 
cause the moment of separation was 
so delightful. The readers of “ Love’s 
Vocabulary” are at liberty to apply 
the French lady’s sentiment, in all 
its force, to 

AMBROSE GUNTRIO. 


MY POCKET-BOOK.—No. 33. 

A snapper-up of unconsidered trifies ” 
Winter’s Tale. 
HoGartnH was very open to flat- 
tery, though he soon detected adula- 
tion offered to others. He was told 
one evening, that a Mr. Freke bad 
asserted that Greene was as eminent 
in composition as Handel. “ That 
fellow Freke,” he replied, “ is always 
shooting his bolt absurdly, one way 
or another. Handel is a giant in 
music, Greene only a light, Florimel 
kind of a composer.” “ Aye,” said 
some one present, “ but at the same 
time Mr. Freke declared you were 
as good a portrait-painter as Van- 
dycke.” “ There, he was in the 
right,” cried Hogarth ; “ and so, by 
G—, Iam; give me my time, and 

let me choose my subject.” 

Curran. “ Do you see anything 


ridiculous in this wig ?” said an Irish 
barrister to Curran. “ Nothing bat 


the head,” was the reply. 


THEATRICAL Propuecy. The re- 
ception experienced by “ Harlequin 


» 
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and the Dandy Club,” last winter, 
at Drury-Lane, must be fresh in the 
reader’s recollection ; and the event 
will be recorded in Dramatic annals 
as being, I believe, the first instance 
in which a Pantomime was absolutely 
damned. Upon turning over a file 
of the “ Morning Chronicle,” I find 
the fate of the piece was thus accu- 
rately foretold in that paper, on the 
19th of December, 1818: 

“The scenery of the forthcoming 
Pantomime, at Covent Garden, has 
been finished for some time; and the 
machinery, which is said to be ex- 
tremely ingenious, is also nearly ready. 
The Drury-Lane Christmas gambol, 
report says, is upon an original plan, 


and yetting up with great novelty in 
the EXECUTION.” 


Moss, when he was once playing 
the character of Lovegold, in “ The 
Miser,” in order to give an additional, 
and, as he thought, a happy stroke to 
the part, when he was frantic for the 
loss of his cash, ran to the front of 
the stage, and snatching the barpsi- 
chord-player’s wig off, exclaimed, 
“You have got my money, and I'll 
keep your wig till you return it.” 
The enraged musician, when the play 
was ended, flew into the Green-room, 
and insisted that Moss should give 
him satisfaction. ‘‘ Pho! pho!” re- 
plied the player, “ Misers never give 
anything.” 


Mimicry. Since the imitation of - 


personal defects and peculiarities is 
so much the rage at present, it may 
be satisfactory to those who practise 
it, to be informed that the law will 
not allow the objects of their practi- 
cal satire, to take their revenge by 
the argumentum baculinum. Ina 
magazine for February 1799, I find a 
paragraph which guarantees this :— 


‘¢ Surry Quarter Sessions. The 
King v. Astley. On Thursday, Mr. 
Astley was fined £5, for an assault on 
Mr. Rees, for having imitated and 
taken him off at the Circus; the Court 
observing that an offence, of whatever 
magnitude it might be, did not war- 


rant any man to take the law into his 
own hands. Rees occasioned much 
amusement, by mimicking to the Court 
the of Astley during the 
trial. 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD. Sir Thomas 
Robinson spoke French very badly, 
and English nearly as bad. George 
the IInd. spoke little English; and 
the little he did speak, was extremely 
incorrect. After a conference they 
one day held together, Chesterfield 
met the former, and with a look of 
great concern, began to condole with 
him on the prevailing report that 
there had been a serious misunder- 
standing between his majesty and 
himself. ‘* What do you mean?” 
said the baronet, with warmth ; “ no- 
thing of the kind has taken place 
between us, I give you my word.” 
“Then I have been misinformed,” 
replied Chesterfield ; “ but, I assure 
you I was told that a great deal of 
bad language had passed between you 
this morning.” 


ALEXANDER A gentleman 
of this name died some years since 
at Bath. He was a man of abilities, 
which he often employed in hum- 
bugging the public. One of his 
marvellous stories was of a French 
surgeon, at Georgia, taken prisoner 
by the Indians, who had learned of 
the Europeans to lard their provi- 
sions, and determined to lard the first 
Frenchman they could catch, and 
roast him alive. They commenced 
with the surgeon; but, during the 
operation, when the man was half 
baconed, they were surprised by an 
enemy, and the surgeon made his 
escape, and lived many days in the 
woods upon the bacon he had in his 
skin. This story the Abbé Raynal 
swallowed, bacon and all, and pub- 
lished it in his works. 


EFFEcTs oF MarriaGE. A person 
speaking of the marriage of a noble- 
man with a celebrated actress, de- 
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scribed the lady as handsome, and of 
a most elegant form: the gentleman as 
remarkably yood-tempered. “'Then,” 
said a wit, in company, ‘‘ the worst 
thing they could do was to marry ; 
since it will spoil the shape of the 
one, and the temper of the other.” 


IncENIous IpEa. About fifty years 
since, two young fellows, brothers, 
went to Jamaica. They were by 
trade blacksmiths. Finding, soon 
after their arrival, that they could do 
nothing without a little money to be- 
gin with; but that, with sixty or 
eighty pounds, they might be able, 
with industry, to make a fortune, they 
hit upon the following novel and in- 
genious expedient. One of them 
stripped the other naked, shaved him 
close, and blackened him from head 
to foot. This being done, he took 
him to one of the negro-dealers, who, 
after viewing and approving his stout, 
athletic appearance, advanced eighty 
pounds for him, and priced himself 
on the purchase, supposing him tobe 
one of the finest negros on the island. 
The same evening, this newly-manu- 
factured negro made his escape to 
his brother, washed himself clean, 
and resumed his former appearance. 
Rewards were in vain offered ; pursuit 
was eluded ; and discovery, by care 
and precaution, rendered impracti- 
cable. The brothers commenced 
business with the money ; and actually 
returned to England with a fortune 
of several thousand pounds. Pre- 


vious, however, to their departure 


from the island, they wailed upon 
the person from whom they had re- 
ceived the money ; and, recalling the 
circumstance of the negro to his 
recollection, paid him the principal 
and interest, with thanks. 


Bato anp Wetts. There is a 
whimsical account of the circum- 
‘stance that occasioned these cities to 
be united under one bishop. Itis 


said that Charles the IInd. wishing 
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to raise Dean Crichton, a native of 
Scotland, to the episcopal dignity, 
gave him the choice of either Bath 
or Wells. The honest Scotchman 
replied, that he should like to have 
Bauth ; which being mistaken by his 
majesty for both, the two bishoprics 
were forthwith granted him. 


GratitupE. At the Colchester 
Assizes in 1797, an indictment was 
preferred against a person for an 
assault. It appeared in evidence 
that the plaintiff had attempted to 
hang himself; and that the defendant, 
finding him in that situation, had 
cut him down, tweaked his nose, and 
struck him several smart blows on 
the back, for the purpose of re- 
storing suspended animation. The 
Jury, considering that there was no 
malice in the case, found a verdict 
for the defendant. 


Avery deformed 
man was met one evening in the 
street by a beautiful lady. Without 
any preamble, she took him by the 
arm, and conducted him to a neigh- 
bouring house. Enraptured with 
the charms of his conductress, he did 
not attempt to resist her ; and during 
their progress, flattered himself with 
a most agreeable dénouement. No 
sooner, however, were they arrived, 
than she presented himto the owner 
of the house, saying, “ trait for trait,” 
and immediately left them. The 
inamorato, in the greatest surprise, 


-begged the master to explain this 


enigma, who answered, “ Sir, I am 
a painter ; and having undertaken to 
represent for this lady the tempta- 
tion of Jesus Christ in the Desert, 
we could not agree upon the form 
the Devil should have. The mystic 
words she uttered on your intro- 
duction, intimated her wish that I 
should take you for the model.” 


Clement’s-Inn, DANGLE, JUN. 


August 12th, 1819, 
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Original Woetry. 


Life’s Arithmetic. 


That the world’s but a round cf Arith- 
metic’s Rules, 
Is an old and a just observation ; 
Since there’s plenty of blockheads, 
and cyphers, and fools, 
In the table of life’s NumERATION. 


Thus, as soon as, in youth, we begin 
to set sail, 
We are apt to outlive our condition ; 
Whilst fashions, and follies, and vices 
prevail, 
Just to make up a sum of AppiT10N. 


Then with dice, and with beautiful 
women and tall, 
And with horses of figure and action, 
We soon find to our cost, without 
teaching at all, 
That we well know the rule of Sus- 
TRACTION. 


Next, married, we’ve plenty ofbus’ness 
to do, 
For a wife makes a strange altera- 
tion, 
With her dresses, and pins, and her 
pin-money too: 
And thus we reach MuLTIPLicarion. 


And, though there’s much talk of the 
joys of a wife, 
Yet, conjugal bliss is a vision ; 
For, no sooner the parties are settled 
for life, 
Than they work up a sum in Diyi- 
SION. 


Still, there’s one rule will serve us 
wherever we go, 
That has stood from the day of 
creation ; 
*Tis to practice what’s proper, as far 
as we know, 
And the proof of it’s self-approba- 


tion. 
Plymouth Dock, T. G 
Aug. 1819. 

\ 

GAS 


T'o Miss H—,, on hearing her say that 
all persons must experience the pas- 
sion of Love, at some period of their 
lives. 

Gentle of manners, and refin’a | 

In ev’ry movement of your mind, 

Were it politeness to dispute 

Your thoughts, and labour to confute— 

Politeness !—and shall you, whose song 

Shews judgment, nice, mature, and 

strong, | 

Be treated like the senseless race, 

With ceremony and grimace? 

Were it not insult to suppose ? 

That you would ever look onthose 

Who differ from yourself, as foes? § 

Insult it were :—the truly wise 

Detest concealment and disguise ; 

Would rather hear the candid blame, 

Than flatt’rers lie them into fame.— 

Then, let me, as a friend, be free, 

And frankly own, we disagree. 

You think (and what you think avow,) 

That all are doom’d to Love to bow: 

I think a diff’rent maxim true— 

All bow to Love, who bow to you. 

May 1816. J. 


The Absent Man. 
Thomas! Pm hypp’d, Vmkill’d with 


yawning ; 
Would ’twere club-night to give me 
life!?— 
“ Club !—you were married, Sir, this 
morning.” — 
“ Gad, I forgot it. Who’smy wife ?” 
August 3, 1819. MARTIAL. 


The Generous Tar. 
A seaman bent his knee in fight.— 
You pray for our superiors,—right !” 
Criedone. Jack answer’d—* Sot! 
As they claim chief part of the prize, 
I’m begging for’em (d—— their eyes 
The chief part of the shot.” 
August 3, 1819. MARTIAL. 
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